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ABSTRACT , * ' 

The Michigan .Department of Eductition^ defines 
professional development as a planned and or^ani^ed effort to provide 
teachers aiad other educational workers wit'h the knowledge and skills 
necessary to facilitate imptove^student learning and performance.^ 
The putpose of this paper is tc^rovide a rationale and plan for' 
professional development programs funded by the State of Hichigan. 
Ty,pe3 of educa-tional activities intended to /bster staff improvement 
are listed, j.ncluding graduate level programs and the provision of 
higher- education institution resources, local inservice aPctivitips, 
and state departments sponsored professional development activities^ 
Linkages among these various levels are absolute?.]^ essential. 
(Author), - ^ ' , / 
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FOREWORD 

The retraining and, upgrading of school staffs has become one of the 
most pressing issues in elementary and seconcfary education^ 

The national movement for the establishment of '^te.acher centers** has 
been supported by t^©^ National Ed^^ 
"FeaS«!T6F(5fTeachere^ 

that teachers should be direcUy involved in detemiining the type and 
location of professional deveJopment activities that are djesigned to in^prove 
a teacher's (1) knowledge, (2) classroom mariagement' skills, and (3^ Ufv 
derstanding of child growth and development. 

School admini^rators, counselors, teacher aides, bus drivers, cafetena 
workers, "school secretaries, and custodians have expressed similar 

concerns about their fields of endeavor. 

» , < ' * ^ 

As a result, professional development programs for school staffs have 
emerged among the most impQUant educational activities ih the State^of 
Michigan arnf \p the nation. . . 

A careful review of the movement neve^te that while many activities are 
takiig place, no common definition or rationale seems to exist. It is virtually 
impossible to distinguish among these several activities and therefore very 
difficult to marshal public support t<5 expand the limited, professional 
development programs how in existence. . 

M^is booklet is designed to eliminate this apparent dilemma and to 
propose "a ws^ by vftiich eisti of these activities can become part of a more' 
systematic contcibDtion to*educational staff devefopmeni. Michigan needs a 
statewide delivery svstem that provides a comprehensive program of 
services designed to meet a wide variety of sp^ific. school staff nee<Js, and 
which >lif?erent,iates between activities with^ trie primary purpose of self 
improveiTHiillffhd activities pruicipally. designed to relate to the improve- 
ment of -pupil learning. '/ 

This booklet is intended^to bnng tjje issues into focus^nd to establish a 
common base around which Ihe msg;iy diverse points of yjew regarding 
professional development activities mgf\X converge. 

/ >• 
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, INTRODUCTION' 

During the past ten years muQh interest.' concern am money "have been 
devoted to programs to improve the qualjty.of elem^tary and secondary 
education. Much has been accomplished as a consequence of programs 
such as tbe Federal ESEA Title I. Ill, and V prograpfs miliated in 1965. the 
Michigan Educational Assessment Program esU*flished in 1969, the 1&70 
Mrchigan perfbiTmnce- based Chapter 3jS<ate Compensatory, Education 
Program, tbe State Accountability Model adopted in 1971. and the new 
power equalizing formula for-^inancing Michigan schools enacted by the 
State. Lepislatore in 1973. 

• 

The Michigan Department of Education ih recent years h^ concluded 
that one of the missing links to success in developing successful school* is 
the retraining^and upgrading of staff. Unfortunately, it has been found that 
additional resources are ofttn used to provide new materials, mow |:>eople 
%or Improvements in equipment and faGi4ities. but little or no resources are 
committed Xg improve the skills of the school staff. Unfortunately, validated 
ntodela of staff professional development programs are not readily 
available. Moreover, the appropriate role of the sjjate has^ not been clear; 
traditionally, responsibility for professior\al development has been left to the 
individual employee or to the local school district, • ^ 

The purpose of this document is to provide a rationale, definition and 
plan for prcjfessional developrTl^ot programs funded b/'the state and 
.designed to preserve and improve a very important human resource in our 
schools., the school staff. ^ 

Michigan's public schools provide an education of high quality for 
.yqung people. This claim is sypported by data from standardized tests and 
the state assessment program. Despite the provision of this high quality 
program, many children in Michigan's 2.700 elementary schools still do not 
achieve satisf^ctosy levels of learning. A similg^ condition exists for many 
pupils attending ftie state s 1.200 middle, junior and senioc high schools. 

A& a result of these conditions, the State Board^.of Education is 
advooatirrg a process of professional development which has as Its 
undertying assumpUjifcthat schools can make a difference.- In this procesi. 
educational succesfis b^sed upon closing the gaps between expectations 
for students and actual * student achievement. Teachers should- have 
kno#ledg^. skills and awareness of attributes of child growth ^d 
dey(5k)pment necessary to»bring student learning up to stated expectaffihs 
and must also have the tools to identify needed skiHs prior to entering a 
staff retraining program. Thus, the state is* moving by means of state^and 
tederal programs from a traditional "program" Improvement focus to ''staff 
improvement based on student achievement needs.^ Schools exist for 
students. . • 

• . w 

, , In any given year, just over 80 percent of the total operating expenditure 
/for public schools is for salaries and wages directly related jtO^ the' 
instructional program. This leads to the speculation that enough money may 
have goneMflto such specific program improvements as Title I, Chapter' 3 



and other'general education components and that the emphasis now-must* 
-be placed on staff iniprovement; m this period of declinmg enrollments that 
shift in focus ^comes even more important. 

J ' ' • . 

' State and focdl test data and ot)servations turther indicate th'&tsome 

schools make imfJl-ovements in student learning while other schools wHti= 
Similar, resources and populations do not s^m to make - similar 
improvements. Sincp tt is generally r^cognized'^hat the school staff is the 
most HTipoftant school-relj|ted variable m improving student fearning.jt may 
be that the reason for these performance differences lies m the differing 
abilities of school ^taff to implement new program ideas.* 

Since eariy 1970, the State Superintendent -of Pablic Instruction in 
Michigan has been calling for progr^s fof^the professional development of 
schoql staffs. This persbrtal plea«for^mphasis on this area has been based 
on tijp belief Mhat professionals who Have met all state certification 
requirements must be provided an opportunity to maintain and|imptove 
teaching and other skifte and to acquire njw knowledge throughout their 
entrre work life. f 

ISterms of professional schGol staffs, Department of Education records 
indicate that most provisional certificate holders complete the requirements 
mr a continuing certificate approximately foiV to six'years after graduatton 
frVm c&llege, typfcally wh^ they are betwee4K6 and 28 years of age. Of the 
app^Toximately 108,000 certificated persons ^plbyed in Michigan's, public 
schools, 75 percent hofd a permanent or continuing certificate and ha>o 
completed all necessary state requirements .beyond the baChelf^r's degree. 
In addition, a high percentage of the professional public school work force 
in Michigan is at pr is very ndar the top of the local school district salary 
schedule . . " • 



Tbe composition of Michigan's public school professional work force is, 
'changing Between 1972-73 and 1975-76, Michigan's public school 
professional work force increased by only 3,700 persons In 1972-73, 3.1, 79^ 
of the 108. 000, persons trvthat work force, or 33 percent, held a p'Vovisiongl 
certificate arKJ a bachelor's degree and needed from one to. ten semester 
hours of credit to earn a permanent or a continuing certificate. Three years 
Jater, in 1975-76, that same category of employee totaled 25,817, or ortly 25 
percent of the work forc6 This is a reduction of almost 6,000 persons, a 
percentage decrease of 8 per,cei1\ )n three years The proportion 
beginning teachers or relatively new teachers is continuing to decJine 
. rapidly • ' / 

With daclining student enrollments and provisions in most master 
contracts fqr'layoffs to be made on a senionty basis, it is predicted that the 
professional work force will tend to, include more persons (1) with'' 
. extended experience. (2) at the maximum salary Jevel; and (3) with higher 
levels of college or university preparation than ever before Since 
preparation tendfe to be completed within the first six years of employment, 
this same trencj will produce a work force whose most recent higher 
education expenerrce will become more distant with each passing year 

^ • t » ' 

Because thiis does not appear to b^, a temporary phenomenon, the 

Superintendent of Public Instruction ha^^bught the assistance of all 
segn^ents o^ the educational community m focusing on new solutions to the 
problemu of maintaining, and developing ^new provisions for self- 
improvement Such prdgrams arci essential to the improvement of student 
learning and performance in Michigan schools 



DEPARTMENT INITIATIVES 

. Since 1970, a pumbewf activities have been undertaken in an effort to 
respond to the need for state-sUpiiorted professipnal development 
programs. - ^ 

1 In t|i(e fail of 1971 , the State Board of Education endorsed a proposal«^ 
^ for state, sgppori of locally d^ned professional development 

™ — p r ograms and. r 4» qu 9st9 d 4hat $1 million be included ifi the 1972-73 
State School Aid Act for such programs. 

2 This request was not successful and another request for funding 
\^as made by the State BoaVd in the fall of 1972 for inclusion m the 
1973-74 State School Aid Act This second request was also 
unsuccessf Jl. . . 

3 In; 1973, a position paper arrd proposed statute authdrtzing .a 
statewide network of teacher centers wa^developed by the State 
Department of Education.. The State^ Board authoiized slatewide 
disseroination and discussion of the document. ^ 

4 , In the Fall of 1&74, the Advisory Council for Teacher Preparation and 

Professional Development rejected , the 19^7^ fjosition papfer and 
ir^stead adopted a series of guidelines' for professional development 
center programs. The Advisory Council endorsed state support for 
such programs, concurred in.the Department's position on the need 
for such programs, and expressed^concem that state control might, 
in its view, inhibit ^ocaj responses td professionaf development 
needs. 

5 In a separaHl yet related action in 1974, the State Superinte^d^ant 
made a series of recommendations to the State Board of Education 
and. the Governor as a result of the work of a state task for6e 
coficerned with i the accountability issue.'^ Since this concern 
originated with Detroit, the State Superintendent proposed that a 
professional development center be authorized for Detroit, sup- 
ported by an appropriation of $1 milJion. to provide tratnipg 
programs for petroU, professional school staffs. With the support of 
the State Board of Education and the Governor, $500,000 was 
« incorporated into the 1975-76 E^ecutiv^ Budget Message, and 

' Mi(5higa»'s first state furxjed professional development center 
became a re^lity^- * 

6 In ^1975, a task force t& establish an outstate professional 
development center was convened, comprisettof deans of colleges 
of ^ducation;and representatives of st^te educational organizations. 
Aftdr a year of discussion, this collaborative effort resulted in a ^ 
$50,000 staite appropriation to support planning in 1978-77 for one 

^or mere out-state professiojial development centers. 

7. Orl May 4, 1976, the "^ate Board pf Education recommended the 
voluntary creation in intermediate school districts of advisory 
.councils on' professional development. It wa^ felt that such advisory 



counais, in coordination with the Michigan /<6epartment of ' 
s • Education internal Councfl on Professional Development, could 
y , s coordinate one or mere aspercts of the^diverse and fragmented state ^ 

and local approaches to profossional development, which provide v 
some school districts with programs based on an inadequate 
Identification pf needs and other school Wistncts with no seiyice ^t 

These various state efforts, represent isolated pieces of what 
could become a. comprehensive approach to professional developnient 
. programs, but vi^hich to date <Jo not comprise a rational pattern. Although 
these actnrtties hav^ nbt been part of a systematic plaq, the efforts h^e 
been based .upon a single concept, vi^hich'is the improvement of the skills of 
school staf/$. ' '.,41 > 
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Ttie term '-'profeasiOpal d6vtjlopfnent!';,^ans different ^things to 
^different people Dearfe '6f jcroltegea of ^ucatiaoi^ay perceiye it one wa^, 
teacher association* repres«0ta][i^s^ aD^t^ 'local school adminis- 

trators^ yet another wiy/Ttlis /f»S^T^y^ir,*i#^5^ variety ot'bffen unrelated 
"professiortal deyak^pment' .activrtje^ln^ocal school di^ricts and m stiie 
educational ai^encies across' the inationr'7/7ese ditfenng perceptions and 
interpretations of th& xdhcu^pt prevent, ihe movement from havmg the 
/nfpac^f envisioned by all. ^ 

This booklet does not attempt to*descnbe or catalog ilf bHtJe/^linous 
types of professional development activities presently takir^g place in 
Michigan. For the purposes and clarity of this docunifiiiit, however/ the 
Department of Education wished, to stipulate a dermition of professionan' 
(development to be utilized both^iir^ specific state department Junding 
• dQci^ons and planning for professional d€ye|ppmept programs which 
€ompleme4>t but do npt include impprtant activities pre^ntly being 
conducted by university graduate programs and local and internriediate 
school districts. " 

The operational definition an^J working ddst:ription of the professional 
devejppment process that* follow have l^n develo^d for use by the 
Michigan Deparfniient of Education in reviewin|^rog?ams and policies for 
state" funding and support. • Y 

Professional develig^jgient is a platyied and organized effort *to 
provide tethers and of/ier educational workers with the 
l(nowl^d^e and sidlls necessary to facilitate impro^d' studknt 
reaming an(f performance,* » j 

It IS a 'process involving eight sequential phases: 
I ^ 

^ 1. Specifying student learning, expectations. 

2. Determining the variances between expectations and achievement. 

^. Establishing whether unmet needs could^be met through provision 
of a professional development prograff^. 

4. Identifying the' professional d0velo0p^r\tJieeds of t^hers and 
other school staff. ' 



*lt shoDId be clearly recognized that all profes^onal devl^oprtient and Job Cipgrading 
'activities are no! and should^ot be designed to result directly in increased student 
'learning and performance, ^iany programs will be designed to prpvkje a kndwtedge 
HSase.as a first step in Impiepientmg fmproved instructional programsi^for students. 



5. Compiling information on possible models apdprotedures availabid 
• to meet needs. \ 

6. Matching professional developMnt activities to the best ^va^able 
models in terms ^f: (1) staft nSeds^ (2) available resources, and 

^ • (3) studeiyt outcomes; or concluding that thew Is no matc*h . 

7. Providing jnceQtlves ,for adopting or adaptrng the» models >or 
procedures locally . , 

4|| ' 

8. Establishing an administratiorf and evatuation .mechanism in the 
state agency. * . ^ * " ' < 

Jbis definition and .description, of professional' development as out- 
lined .by the' state agency can be further cfarifted by distinguishing 
among the various types of collegiate, local, and state-^pported pro- 
fessional development initiatives currently undenway in Michigan, 
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' IV . * * ' 
SIX TYPEIS OF 
EDUCATIONAL AGTIVriY 
FiDCUSED ON lMPROV^NG SKltLSV 
Of . SCHOOL STAFFS 

Many'^l^orams in Miciilgan are jdentified as providing Oj^portunities for 
staff retraining and upgrading. \ listing df sohie of these activities illustrates 
•the unrelated nrature of p/ograjns *hich could complement one another ^nd * 
pravijje 'for a rich and varie<) response to this rteed. 

A. Graduate level college programs related to cettificati6(i requirements 
'or advanced degrees. 

B. LocftI and. intermediate schoel dfltrict professional development 
^ activities.. r ^ " 

C. State and federal categorically funded professional development 
<l^tivities for sp^fic programs. ^ : 

D. The newly autfiorized - regional advisory councils, on prof^sioi\al 
Q^elopment established within intermediate school districts. 

• E. Stat^upport^d professional development centers, sucl^as.the 
[>et^ Center, and other st,ate^upported centers being platined. 

F. State-supported building-le>el professiortal development focus^ This 
is the state agency's experiment ^ W!»det fqr prof eisional' develop- 
^ ment on a building basis.' % 

The following descriptions of these activities illustrate their uniqOe 

focus and potential contribution to an overall, statewide prbfessiohal 

development model. • . ^ ^ * 

o ' ' ' " - ^ 

A. Graduate L-eyel Prograriis < 

Michigan currently has 19 schools and colleges of education that offer 
graduate level programs^cofdfng to the 1976-77 Oepaftnrient Directory of 
Higher Education InstitLjtiOTs. These instituttonls ehroll about 40 percent of 
the state's graduate students and carry out two very important functions: 

1. Provide program specialization ^pportunities^ii^erm^ of .masters', 
ahd doctoral degrees as weli as approved programs leading to«state 
certification endorsements in areas such^iis special educationr 
vocational education, and counseling. 

Z Provide .linkage between the state certification code foV continuing 
, licensure and the setf-improvement requirements of local boards of 
. ' education. . ' . 



These progr^fns offer a significant edjjcatlonal service but are not 
labeled in this booklet as professional devetopment a^ttvitles since many of.--* '•-H^l 



the services provided are not under the rubric Of professional development 
as defined ptovipusly, The staff resources of these institutions of higher 
education represent highly specialized areas of expertise. It is anticipated 
that state-supported professional development prograrris will draw from thfe 
valuable collegiate resource specialists fer -implementing state-supported , 
professional development activities. , 

Michigan'3 graduate schools and colleges of education should be 
enCovrag!ed to'contmue to respond to the individual needs of school staff'" 
seeking, fulfillment of individual ^fii/ations and to provide programs for 
those seeking to m^t state certification "requirements. In addition, 
institutions should have readily available an inventory of the special services 
and staff ^expertise they can provide to state-siipported professional 
development programs and should become an ini^grai part of a 
comprehensive statev^ide professional ^v^lopment pj^gram. 

B. I^ocal. School District Professional Development Activities ' / 

Many of Michigan's. 5301k-1 2 school .di.stric.ts and 58 intermediate 
schaol districts conduct staff training activities 0t a varied nature] Most 
were underway before th? recent increase in sta\e department err/phasis 
and are, not directly related to current state activities. 

MicMgJin's school districts varym terms of geography, socioeconomic 
conditions^ and racial composition Becausfe of this variety, each local and 
intermediate school district should continue to provide professional 
dei^elopment activities to respond to local neeHs and seek ways to maintain 
and improve skills of school staffs. 

' Local and intermediate distrjct^ may be spending as rm^ch gs $30 
million annually to support suc^^adivi^es. There is little information in 
regard to the ""B^fectiveness of these activities, Howi^er, state level 
information, does indicate a frequent lack of coordination* among various 
programs. As the regional advisory councils on professional development 
t>eQin to identify needs, adjustments may occur In these local activities In^' 
response 'to coordinated regional plannlDg. ' 




Michigan's yocW established f>rofessional development activities 
provide afi fmpgrtant^'am^bution to the overall rpirptining and upgrading of 
school staffs and shorn be continued. Efforts should be made to adjust and 
coorcfmate these^ctivnies in response to regional pfenning and to relate 
^ them fa state-supporte^ professional development programs. ■ 

C. SUIe and Federal Cate^oricaMy Funded Programs 

Many, state and ,mp^t federal ediicsftional autfiorlzations pennit 

•cipients to set aside a portion ot their «pprof>riation for the improvement 
schoiJi staff ^skills. •Cui;rently such funding has t>een primarily for 
compensatory education, special education, vocational education and Titte 
IV-C experimental and demonstration .programs. 

/4t is estimated that the Michigan State Board of Education annuaHy 
a^6ates about $5 million in catedoncal state and federal funds for such 
flgtivities; For example: , • - i** ' ' ^ 

1. Compensatory EducatioitSe^ices admioi«5ers programs funded by 
ESEA Title I as v^f^^ afh^^ipe-fundetf compensatory education 
program. The service ar^a alsS^jssists in the provision of inservice 
activities for migrant educationt^hfirs. 

2. General 'Education Servjces has variety of staff training prog^s 
provided through intermMiat6 school bist riots, such as the readmg 
ip^provement program, \he bilingual Bnc^|pareer education prog- 
rams, and various dimensions of the ESeW Title IV-C experimental 
ahd demonstration program. Of these programs, Ihe' Regional 

* ^ Supplen^ntal Cerfters have the responsibility for A^mfhation aad 
' ^ rTfor inservicing interested sfchool statfs intfhe validat0<J programs. 

3. Special Education Services i^ responsible for a series of Inservice 
program activates generally supported from Tjtle VI, B andT) of P.L 
93-380/ whicti' include consultation with '.the *spedal education 
community 

4. Vocational-Technical Educ?eition Servic^ administers a series of^ 
. broad-ranging staff upgrading programs that are primarily federally . 

supported Irf fhe traditional areas of vocational education. Mor^ 
recently many such activities fya^ye also been related to retramirig 
. stafm Jerking w<th the handicapped. 

5. _ Research, Evaluation and Assessment SeKices ^ssisCs in thQ mitial 
training of locaV staff? for activities related to the statewide, 
.assessment psogram. The primary contact (joint is intermediate* 
districts* or, combinations of Ipfj^Whool districts. 

, 6. School Management "Services provides inse'cyice activities that 
include (a) the upgrading-of public and ^non-publli" school bus 
drivers who must take part evSryj two years -in a 12-clock-hour 
.school bus safety education program; (b) federally funded training 
' programs for school district food serrvice personnel; and (c) inser- 
vice training fordrivec eduqation .teachers, who must complete eigtit 
semester hours of college-based cre'dit to retajn employment. 

10 



Z- _AAuJ^ and ContinAjing Education Services provides fefd erartunds t o 
in^prove the skills of teachers of adults. This prqgram is changing * 
focus* to become' more contpetency based. * 

-6. Th^ Offifce of Career Education, under the provisions of P.l! 9^80 
Sec. 406 fnd Act 9/of t'^e Michigan Public Acts of 1974, works with 
Career Education Planning District*' staff in the techniques of 
• planning m the areas of needs assessment, mservioe^ program 
operation and evaiuatlonr. Ir> addition, a professional development 
plan for career education is being prepared, utilizing the input of^ 
3acher educators, the Michigan Career Education Advisof^ 



,«|ea 
.*Co 



commission and the State Board of Education. An appropriation for 
the implementation of the state and fedei^l statutes has been 
\ requested. - ^ 

It can be seen frofiri the' above that much activity and funding fdr certain 
asfSects of training and retramlng of school staffs is provided by state and 
federally funded categorical programs. The categorical activities have one* 
general focus: The identification of speclaHz^ training and retraining for 
school personnel charged with peVorming specific tasks. Such programs 
m^ not be able to show a direct relationship to improved student learning 
and performance, but are nevertheless an important part of a comprehen- 
sive professional development service. 
» **" , » 

Michigan's state and flsderally landed categorical activities are part of a 
comprehensive ^system to improve staff competencies and should be 
continueb, but state and local coordination rnust be provided to insure^ 
*opttmum'' irppact-amqngtihis wide variety of categorical programs for staff 
improvement t ^ » 
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D. Regiuiut Advisury C(Hiiiiils pn"l^of^ssionan7evefopm(^~^ ^ 

i / ' - ' * 

Graduate courses, local sta'Yf training activities, and categorically 

funded programs have all been viewed as desirable, but-classroom teachere^ 

often e/press concern that such program^ d0 not meet locally, identified * 

teacher needs In the area of professional development. 

1%/esponse to these concerr^, the Michigan State Board oj Education*^ 
in 1976, recommended the creation of voluntary regid^al advlsi)ry^ 
councils on prpfessional development to perfcrnm two essential functions^ 

To cmermj^ne, on a regional basis, the peYceived professional 
developjrnent needs of school staffs and report such findings both to 
' their^eonstituenl groups- and to ttie Departnient of* Educatior> 
Council on Prqfession^l Development^ • ' . 

2. To serve as regional networks for funneling information to school 
districts and individual bCiifdings regarding. validated practices^ that 
c^n help school staffs improve ^se^vices to children and. youth. 

Thirty of the state's 58 intenmediate school distritts have fewer than 
1,000 professional personnel; therefore the regional-advlsory councils for 
these areas should be able to carry out responsibilities relative to<needs 
assessment with minimal funding. In more populous tateffnedlate school 
dis>ricte, such as ^ayne, Oakland/and Macomb', there^ a wide range of 
skill levels and needs among the staff of-the .constituent school districts. In 
tliese Instances, the advisory council task of identifying perceived 
professional development needs will be much more complex. «^ . 

The .State Board has recommended that each M^sgry councilbe m ide 
up of no more than 20 pera^js, half of v/h^ should represent classroom 
teachers. Tlje remaining^ merrtbftrs -should include persons representing 
citi/er^, looal boards of education: local school superintendents, local 
schdop building principals, the int^nmediate school diskict and teacher 
preparation ins^ittitions dssigninj^ student teachers in tha) Intermediate 
school district area. - „ % • " ^ 

Miclvgan's new advisory councjl network i$ an important response to 
th^ expressed rieeds of elassroo^ teachfirs who ^ant to be invo/ved in 
cietermining-4)rofessionai development activities, it is a process that should 
be state supported since it has been Sihowhlo be different in purpdse and 
structure from ottw approach^ described previously. But it must become ^ 
an integral part 6( 6 domprehensive system. , 

E. SUte-^upport^d Professional Development Center " ^ 

With the authorization and. provision of ^funds by the Michigan 
Legislapjre for the Detroit Center for^Professional Growth and Developnfient, 
a new venture was undertaken in providin£( state-supported profeissional 
development programs. Tl^e Detroit Certter, whlcti is denned to serve 
Wayne County, Is currently focusing its efforts largely on the public school 
staff in the City of Detroit. The Center began its first full yea/ of operation in 
th^fali of 1976 by provid^rfg progranns arKf responding tb eipresaed needs' 
of teachers. The CetdBf is^byemed by flflx)ard consisting of /epreaentatives 
of the Wayne Intenmediate School DIstnct. the DetrolV Public Scjhools. the 



SphooTof Etiucation at Wayn? State University, the Orgamzatioaof School 
Admmistrators, arxj the Detrpit Fpderatioti of Teachers. 

t Tlie 1976-77 appropriation act for ttie Department inctudes $60,000 ih 
planning funds for ohe or more centers outside VVayne County. It is t>6ped 
that the plans cfevelbped as a result of this support will l^ad ^o the 
' ^ establishment of additional centers and that this planning and operatioinal 
, 'proc^ess'can be extended to provide a statewide network.of such centers.* 
' \ * ^ % • • * .V , . . / 

J, requjrernents of ^planning ^ijtstate^ centers is • the 

'^/development of a govemance iSystem wiat invol^fct^ll fevels of planning, 
implementation and evaluation the^rep^e§entatil[|pf program 'participants. 
i including* ^lassro^m teachers,^ administrators, anfd representatives .of. * 
approprlate.^titutions»of higher ec(ucation " ^ ^ 

A second requirement iS|a govemafrice p^an v^hich proiidw for pefriodic \ 
evaluation of the struct4lre itselff. if neces^Ary. ' ' *v * * . * ^* 

f A third requirement isjoc^l 4grejement on tlje.gature of the'governance * 
structure as well as a specified relationstiip .with tHfe intemrvediate scRool . 
distrtct-based advisory councils pn professional development \ • • 

The' centeri^'^ can offer -A setvice, 'Uftm^^t •by. other ;%rbfes.5ion^l 
development activities undecway 'in*'th^ state'lby ptpvidjhg ^sistance to 
local school dfstr[Qj perionhel where locar.or.||tate needv-ha^e beep.* k 
identified nn'^relationship to new state^or recferal n^^f^dat^s. The'twb^ri^y/or* 
. functiohs of the ceftPeffeJ'are: - • . ^ ' ^ 

V To identify demonstrated loCal district ne^.ds tor'^peci'f It profes-' 
sionaf developiYiefTt-of school stafffs in tenns.b? (a), new knpwfedgii ' 
(b) new' instruction^Kmarfagemertt" sl^te. f^d/oc! (c) nevf \jnder-\^ 
star^diogs of child growth and developmerifT ill cwder to ffnprov^ 
-Student learning gnd perfortpanc6 jn ^t)ecim area$ of Inst^ijction, , 

2.- provide professionai ^evej^prh^hl ^Och currjoylilm areas ^ ; 
bilingual eduj::a|loi^,'c6'nsbnrf|f^porK)Chic eddc^tipn. globail edJca« * 
tion, erivirorYmeptaf educatidpK a*i<l m^trig educ'i^rtion.* ^ 

Both *of these function^ rec6gt)ize the'^ sIc*5ob* statf as thf, most ^ 
important single schoolrre|3ted resource in impVcfvlhs-JStyde/it leafning/anti ■ • 
perfoFcriance. TherBtore, es^plial.;*that ?the* state siipport^effqrts to ^ 

.retrain and upgrade school personnel. This type-ot-servite^^annot rrow be^/ 
provided sofely by g(aduate«^ course requirements^ Ibcatty based st%ff 
training,, most categprical^furjdfhg, ifrjhr6tig*h vgluntary^regiipnarad^ory 

.councHs. %• . *» |. . ' , ^ ^' * ' ' ' . 

. ' Mfchigan'sp^w prpfessidnal d&jfel6pment.t:^nteriproStSim m*^^^ ; 
to Remonstrate thai school $taff^ in "j)$%d ^of^ professional <iaV0lopm0nt 
assistance can improve their knov^edge bjgisaanitsffHlsJ^whith in^^ikp will 
irpprQve school services ^ and ^ rasirlt i?ij ncna^d^^ student l^arrikig and^ • 
' . performance. IJ is therefore! irj the t^est iMrest of the stat^ te encourage the , 
establishment of and, to fund ^such, centers. C - * . . 
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State-Supported, Building-Level Professioiuil Development Focus - ' 

• For the past-six years, the State Departrnent of Education has been ' 
Studying Jiew techniques and strategies for refrainirjg and upgrading staffs- 
at the building level to determine if the application of such techniques can ' 
result in improved student learning and performance. * ^ ^, 

' The st^te-supported.buiWing-leverprofessional development progVam, 
looks upon the school prirfcipafl.as a team leader who can, with proper" 
retrairrfng and classroom teacher support, .bring about significant irnprove- 
ment li^ student learning and performance in the basic skills of readirtg and 
math and^ other subject matter areas. The approach embodies three 
pnnciples: ^ . . . 

^ ' - 

1. The classroona teacher is a critical team member who' must be 
. involved in fleeision inakingVf ^nstructional improvement is to take 
place. 




building in the state is different apd musf be treated as 



sue 



3. Student learnmg and perfomiance take place in schoof buildings 
- rather than in school districts. Thus community-based parental 
inyolvenrient and- buUding-leve) studerjf motivation ^re critical 
elements to any positive result^. , ' 

The unique feature (5f the Department's buikJtng-level professional 
• development program Js the utilization of a team of .resource persons from 
he Department, schools of edu-patidn, intemiediate school districts, and 
local school districts to help ^n(^ividual buildings bring about measurable 
change, as demonstrated by the results of state as3essrT}ent. 

Michigan's building-leveL approach to promsional development is 
unique and IS characterizofj by the proposed GESTALT Aproach - "Qettina 
Education Specialists Tttinkjng and Acting on Learning Theories" — wffieh 
focuses specifically on elementary schdols where the statewide data 
indicate an individual building may be in need of ^external assistance. It is a 
program that requires state support if equal educktional opportunity is ever 
to become a reality.* 

♦for further details, see GESTALT Approach booklet. 




SUMMARY 



Six distinct educational activities related to the profe^ional develop- 
ment of school staff are underway in this state. All hiv& a common 
purpose — the improvement of skilte of school staff. Three of the Identified ' 
activities — the rbgTonal advisory councjis, tt^ professional dev9lopment 
centers, and the k>uilding>levef focus — fit the definition of professional 
development provided in Section III. The* six activities are: 

1 Graduate-level college programs related to ceriification require- 
ments or advanced degrees. These graduate programs are not 

' uoK^ue to Michigan, but are common to most higher education 
institutions in the United States that have develop advanced 
training programs for school professionals. The graduate training 
programs are not State Board of Education'sponsored, but many of 
the programs have. been approved by the State Board as being in 
* compllancj^ with ^F>eclalizej^ administrative rules for certain re- 
X|uiremenft^ for dchoql staffs. ^ 

2 Local' school district staff training , activities. These local and 
intermediate school district-level activities are developed in re* 
sponse to locally identified needs and are hot State Board 
sponsored. 

3 ^fafe and federal categorically funded programs for specific 
professional development activities. Generally, the State Board of 
Education has approved projects or programs to be funded from 
State Department fund sources. Therefore, these could be classified 
as partially State Board^ponsored, but >hey have not been' 
coordinated in terms of local district application or in terms of* 
statewide program coordination. 

4 The newly authorized regional advisory councils on professional 
development related to intermediate school districts. These -were 

^ initiated by State, Board action on May 4, 1976. ^nd are State 
Board-sponsored. 

5 State-supported professional developrnent centers. The jBStablish- * 
ment of the Detroit Center for Professional Growth and De^^p** 
ment, its continued funding, and the funding for planning for one Q£_ 
more outstate professional development centers are State Board- 
initiated and sponsored. 

6 Building-level professional development focus. This state agency 
experinrienta! r^odel for professional development on a building-by-. 
buildirig basis is targeted at improving school staff sMWs in 
particular buildings identified' in relationship to state assessment 
data. This program is an outgrowth of the work of the Miqhigan 
AccQuntability Consortium, which was State Board Initiated and^ 
sponsored. ' . ' * 
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The strikina facets of this list of stgff training and retraining activities 
are the divers!^ of approach to a common problem and the need for a 
better coord inated-^stem that can merge these interests into a coordinated 
and comprehensive pattern of professional development services. 

EaCh type has the potential for making a wntribution to a coordinated ^ 
program of professional develqpment services. Graduate-level pfog/arfis 
, a„n||'the provision of higher education institution faculty resources ^epres^nt 
. one s^ment in the pattern. Local inservice activfties and state agency- 
sponsored professionaf development activities represent building blocks 
which ,can be consolidated and coordinated to provide a comprehenstv© 
approach to meeting school staff needs for professional development. >. 

The description of the six types of ^tivities that provide, vferioys 
professional development programs* concludes in each instance with the^ 
recommendation for continuation and for //n^age. While each program typ|p^^ 
IS distinct, that fact emphasizes the need for coordination and'link^e since 
all y|v e a common objective — the improvernent of .skills of school staff. 
SoiTO^f these program types are designed in part to relafe to improvement 
in individual staff skills. The primary focus, and an essential component ^ . 
of'ttw state-funded activities, will be on the devetopment of staff skills 
related to impcoved student achievement. 

To provide !he necessary linkages and to Turther distinguish between 
state-supported professional development for school staffs and other 
programs of an inservice graining nature, the staff of the Michi$fan- 
Department of Education proposes the following:^ 

1 The need to focus on state-supported professional development 
' activities that increase school staff awareness, readiness, ^pi 

commitment to link professional development needs to improved 
student learning and performance 

(To achieve this objectiver models need to be developed, including 
staff needs assessment procedures, for whtch initjaJ developmeptaJ 
funding will be required. Such model dievelopment will be important • 
to steps 3 and 4 of the process outlined on page 7.) 

2 The need to identify and select from a variety of professional 
development models designed to improve student learning and 
performance in order that there reswits in the minds of the staff 
linkage between (1) staff's expressed needs. (2) the anticipated 
professional developnrient activity: ancj (3) measurable improved 

* student learning and^ performance 

(To achieve this objective, funds must be secured to develop the 
means by which effective models caff be Identified and selected in a 
local setting once they have been validated as experimentally 
effective^ See steps 5 and 6 on page-8.) 

3 The need to develop a plan for helping local school districts to take 
~- steps to adopt or adapt validated models in such a way that they are 

coordinated or- merged with other professional development 
approaches available to the district. 
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* (To achieve this etr)ective,Hpih after a plan is developed, incentive 
• grants from state or federal Sources ^to local districts might be 
■ % necessary, as Indicated jn step 7 on page 7.) ' , . , 

, 4 The need to" develop a state model for relating the various 
. • protessibnal development activities and^evaluatlng the effectiveness 
of the new, system. ~ 
• .^w- ' ' 

. (To achieve/flTs abjective, there need for funds to ^support a state 
agency mdfdel that provides for overview and //n/cage'S.) 

Four needs are identified a^bpve. There is no sy^m in plage to meet 
these heeds in the state, and the .development of sQ©h a system would 
require state and/or federal resources not now available. The purpose of 
this analysis is to Illustrate that the needs for professional development are 
great enough and postly enougti to call for immediate support of these four 
propositions. \ * 
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MICHIGAN STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
STATEMENT OF ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE WITH 4dERAL LAW 

The Michigan State 6<^^ of Education hereby agrees that it will Comply 
with Federal laws -prohibiting discrimmalion and with aM requfwn^rtts' 
•imposed by or p«rsuan^ to regulations of the U.S. Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare. Therefore, ft shall be th^ policy of the MbfiiQAl 
State Boarct of Education that no iiersc^ on the^basis of /ace» color, 
religion, nationalforigin or ancestry, a^.^tex, or maiital status. shaU ba 
discrirpinated ags^nst, excluded from participation wi, be danMJha baiMif its 
of. or be otherwise subjected to diacrlm'tnatlon under any ledar^ty'fufKfegi 
program or^activity for which the Michigan ^tete Boartfof EdMfllflofi ii. 
responsible or for which it receives federal financiat a^atstance fitMlf. tha 
Department of \ Health. Education and Waffare. This p otte/^ JlOfH 
discrimination shall also apply to otherwise quaU^ ^hfHr^iea|»pad 
individual^. » ^' ^ 

^ , *tar' J: " 



